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DUELLING A LA MODE. 


[At the Récis- LaneRpEsQve duel not the 
least amazing part of the proceedings was the 
presence of policemen in uniform. .... They 
acted as ushers, opening the gates for carriages, 
checking tickets of admission and generally making 
themselves useful... .. M. Max Récis entered 
the Vélodrome amid a double row of photographers. 
.. . » He wore a light pyjama shirt, blue trousers 
and red dogskin gloves... .. After he was 
wounded he called out to his opponent, ‘I fought 
with you to show I am not afraid of your sword. 
I still hold you to be an assassin.’ M. LABER- 
DESQUE smiled.”—Daily News. ] 

M. Régis writes to M. Drumont :— 

WE fought, mon cher, at half-past eight, 

The day was fine but not too warm, 

The ground was thronged, at every gate 

Policemen stood in uniform. 
They ushered ticket-holders in 
But kept the vulgar herd outside, 

And while we waited to begin, 

I looked at them with conscious pride. 


Some fifty of them, so 'tis said, 
Leaving their customary beats, 
Were busily employed instead 
In putting people in their seats ; 
They opened gates for carriages,? 
They checked the tickets of admission, 
And showed in many different ways 
A most obliging disposition. 


Fair ladies sat on every side, 
Each in her most becoming dress ; 
Care had been taken to provide 
Accommodation for the Press ; 
Reporters stuck to us like burrs, 
They never let us out of sight, 
While dozens of photographers 
Were taking snapshots of the fight. 


My face, impassive yet alert, 
Maintained its customary hue, 
I wore a light pyjama shirt, 
My gloves were red, my trousers blue, 
And though it’s true that victory 
Remained with Monsieur LABERDESQUE 
The ladies one and all agree 
My clothes were far more picturesque ! 


After the duel ceased perforce 

My fiery heart, which nothing tames, 
Drove me to the usual course 

Of calling my opponent names ; 
He manifested no surprise 

(Although my seconds stood aghast), 
But seemed amused to recognise 

That I was canaille to the last ! 

St. J. H. 








PARTY PLEASANTRIES. 


[‘*The House of Commons is conscious of no 
mandate and no positive duty in regard to legisla- 
tion. It is old before it is young, and its Ministers 
show signs of exhaustion after a too continuous 
spell of office.” — Westminster Gazette. } 


WHAT we want is a “‘ Special Star,”’ 
By which to guide the nation. 

Energy, youth, a touch of “ Truth,” 
And a Liberal education. 
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THINGS ARE NOT ALWAYS WHAT THEY SEEM. 


Squire's Daughter. ‘‘I WAS 80 VERY SORRY TO HEAR YOU HAD LOST YOUR POOR HORSE. 


WHAT BAD LUCK FOR you!” 


Small Farmer, ‘‘WEuL, NOT EXACTLY, Miss, You s&k, IT’s LIKE THIS. HE WAS 
INSURED FOR FIVE POUNDS IN THE CLUB, THEY GAVE ME THIRTY SHILLINGS FOR HIS 
CARCASE AT THE KENNELS, AND HE NOBBAT COST ME A GUINEA THREE YEAR AGO!” 








ASCOT ANTICIPATIONS. 
PESSIMISTIC. 


OPTIMISTIC, 
Lovely day absolutely certain, with 


SURE to rain and spoil my latest Paris just the weather for showing off my 


frock. 


ALGERNON will excuse himself from | 


coming on the score of regimental duties 
elsewhere. 

Certain to have the SLOCUM cousins 
palmed off upon us by Aunt SARAH at the 
last moment. 

As likely as not to lose a bit to that 


odious Mr. CADSNOB and find a difficulty | 


in settling it. 


latest Parisian ‘‘dream’’ to the best 
advantage. 

ALGERNON in attendance all day, ccle- 
brating promised promotion by gift of 
the engagement ring. 

The dreaded visit of the SLOCUM cousins 
indefinitely postponed on account of the 
lamentable illness of poor Aunt SARAH. 

That odious Mr. CADSNOB summoned by 
wire back to town to attend to some City 


Probably have to rush off without my | business of importance. 


ordered toque on account of its delayed 
arrival. 

Total, to have a generally bad time 
of it. 


Toque the big success of the day, with 
beaming countenance to match. 

Total, to have about the best day in my 
life. 
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REVERIE OF A ‘‘SPECIAL.”’ 
Upon the lonely veld he lay 
Beneath the morning sun ; 
It was a treat to have the heat 
Undo what night had done ; 
To watch his frozen limbs relax 
Sensibly, one by one. 


No horrid sound of war’s alarms 
Imperilled his repose ; 

Just here and there through haleyon air 
A little fume uprose, 

And a pleasant smell of burning farm 
Tickled his nimble nose. 


An intellectual content 
Across his features shone 

His active brain ignored the pain 
Of occupation gone ; 

And thought about the monthly pay 
That went serenely on. 


** Of such a life,’’ said he, ‘* I fain 
Would have a longish lease ; 
But I foresee that we shall be 
Some day reduced to peace ; 
Even the nicest kind of war 
Must ultimately cease. 


‘*There was a time when I aspired 
To rank among the men 
Who make you feel the flash of steel 
By force of the mightier pen, 
For those were days when things oc- 
curred, 
And battles happened then. 


** But soon the Censor’s dreadful shears 
Curtailed my teeming lines, 
And coarsely hacked the phrases that 
smacked 
Of the juice of purple vines ; 
Till nobody recognised my art 
By any inward signs. 


** My figurative speech was made 
To doff its broidered dress ; 

My wit was shorn and left forlorn 
Of all its brave finesse ; 

My wires have even been confused 
With those of the Tory Press. 


** But still in letters I could find 
An ample scope and space ; 

My pregnant plume could here resume 
Its ancient verve and grace ; 

But now—events have given up 
The habit of taking place. 


** And if I turn to pure romance, 
That welling fount is dried ; 

Suppose I paint some brilliant feint 
Conceived in my own inside, 

The Chief is sure to send a wire 
Saying that I have lied, 


** IT cannot raise a fresh effect 
Out of the local Dutch; 

I dare not ‘ do’ the trite caroo 
With the old artistic touch; 

It has been done for all it’s worth, 
And that was never much. 





‘* And yet a more disturbing thought 
Has left my soul resigned ; 

I know my trade has long mislaid 
Its grip of the public mind ; 

I know that what was once a Power 
Is nothing of the kind. 


‘*They say that Mr. BALFOUR gets 
Elsewhere his open views ; 

To the Chief, again, we had to explain 
That the Times and the Daily News 

Do not, as a matter of custom, have 
The same political hues. 


‘** Nay, other arts have also known 
Rude changes come about ; 

Though sword and quill are rivals still 
There seems no sort of doubt 

That both, regarded as useful tools, 
Are gently dropping out. 


** And so I lie along the veld, 
Assuming a careless pose, 

And watch the sun in playful fun 
Unfurl my frosted toes ; 

And idly wonder, half-awake, 


How the guerrilla goes.’’ 0. S. 








ACCORDING TO REGULATION. 

(A Story of Twenty Years afterwards.) 

‘* WELL, really,’’ said the High Official, 
as he leant back in his chair in Pall Mall, 
‘*there is so much to do that I don’t 
know how we can make a beginning.”’ 

‘* Yes, it is rather difficult,’’ conceded 
his Private Secretary. ‘‘A couple of 
decades ago your predecessor got more 
than three thousand letters a day, and 
now you have about four times the 
quantity.’’ 

‘*Yes,’’ was the response, ‘‘and we 
muddle along in the good old fashion. 
Dear me, youth and man, I have been in 
this ramshackle place for half a century, 
and I have never seen any change in it.’’ 

‘* Then what would you like todo, Sir?’’ 
asked the Private Secretary. 

‘* Well, suppose we put this room in 
order. Those pigeon-holes are full of 
valuable documents ; let’s turn them out, 
and, if obsolete, cast them into the waste 
paper-basket.”’ 

‘*Searcely my duty, Sir; more the 
business of the messengers,’’ put in the 
Private Seeretary. 

** Nonsense !’’ replied his Chief. ‘* Some 
of the papers may be of a confidential 
character, and it would never do to run 
the risk of allowing them to get into 
unworthy hands. So take off your coat, 
and get to work.”’ 

The Private Secretary obeyed the order 
of his Chief, and was soon covered with 
dust and documents. At last he came 
upon a faded Blue book in a cobwebby 
pigeon-hole, that had evidently been 
allowed to lie undisturbed for many years. 

‘* What ’s that ?’’ asked the Chief. 

**It seems to me something about re- 
organisation. Centralisation is to be 





discouraged, and the Department is to be 
run on business lines.’’ 

**Dear me! what an odd idea! And 
what is it called ?’’ 

‘** A Report for the Reconstruction of 
the War Office,’ and it bears the date of 
1901.”’ 

Then the two officials looked round the 
room in which they were sitting, with its 
piles and piles of paper awaiting their 
attention, and, meeting one another's eyes, 
burst into laughter. 








A VAIN QUEST. 

(“Mrs. Nancy Irvine, a wealthy Chicago 
woman, is in search of an honest man. She offers 
a prize of £200 for the rarity.”— Westminster 
Gazette.) 

Shade of Diogenes speaks: 

THROUGH every street of Athens I 

With lighted lantern ran, 
But nowhere could my glance descry 
My quest, an honest man ; 
And now a lady, I am told, 
Is seeking what I sought, 
And offers many pounds of gold 
For what I never caught. 


What! does she fondly hope to see 
Where I was only blind ? 

In what strange corner hopeth she 
Fair Honesty to find ? 

Her sister Truth is said to dwell 
Where mortal cannot see, 

Deep in a dark unfathomed well— 
But where is Honesty ? 


Among the lawyers? Is she here ? 
Are they no longer bent 

On making much the worse appear 
The better argument ? 

Are they to-day so changed from these 
Who practised in my youth ? 

And do they now ignore their fees 
And only seek the Truth ? 


Among the doctors? Do they then 
No more concoct bread pills 

And colour water, curing men 
Of all their mortal ills ? 

Are quacks extinct? And do they not 
Invent new ‘‘ treatments,’’ and 

Prescribe with cheerfulness for what 
They cannot understand ? 


Among the merchants? What! Are they 
Grown into honest men, 
Preferring Truth to profit ? 
Quantum mutati then ! 
Do they no longer lie and cheat, 

And puff each worthless ware ?—— 
Strike me alive if you will meet 

An honest person there ! 


Nay, 


Among the wise? Among the fools? 
The saints who virtue preach ? 

The learned teachers of the schools? 
The idle brats they teach ? 

Who, who is honest? Millionaire 
Or starving little waif ?— 

Madam, be calm! Your gold, I swear, 
Is absolutely safe. 
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Bernard Feat , 





2 RECIPROCITY. 


Mr, Choate. ‘‘Say, JONATHAN, YOU'VE BEEN GOING AROUND LATELY SHOWING THE BRITISHERS HOW TO RUN THEIR BUSINESS: 
SEEMS TO ME HERE’S SOMETHING WHERE YOU MIGHT TAKE A NOTION OR TWO FROM THEM.” 


[‘* There is one excellent feature in the English institutions which similar ones in America lack, and that is the system of placing children in 
2ar, cottages. Not only is the system better organised in this country, but it is moreeconomical. But for the efforts of this fund many children would have no 
holiday at all.”"—Speech of the U.S. Ambassador at the Annual Meeting in aid of “ The Children’s Country Holiday Fund.’ Vide “ Times,” June 11.) 
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OCCASIONAL OPERATIC NOTES. 


Monday, June 10.—Lohengrin. Opera 
far better than the House. Friulein 
TERNINA superb as Elsa. Herr KNOTE 


knoteably good. But with Herr BLAss as 
Heinrich, why, Blass us all, what was the 
matter? Not up to his favourite form, 
while, on the other hand, the Ortrud of 
MARIE BREMA and the Telramund of VAN 
Rooy were as near perfection as these 
two melo-dramatically wicked Wagnerian 
characters are ever likely to attain. The 
long scene—which, to a mixed audience, 
where Wagnerianism is not predominant, 
is riskily tedious—‘‘ went’’ so perfectly 
that faddists and anti-faddists joined 
hands in vehement applause. Herr LOHSE 
conducted finely, and ‘‘ they do say ’’ that 
never, in a general way, has there been 
a better performance. 

Tuesday.—Conspicuous by our absence. 

Wednesday.—Impossible to be in more 
than two places at one and the same time, 
and this evening was entirely devoted to 
the Diner Tenniel. 





ADDITIONAL ANTICIPATIONS,.—II. 
(By R. Tesian Wells.) 

In his articles appearing in the Fort- 
nightly Review, the other prophet named 
WELLS seems to anticipate alterations in 
every part of the world. But if we look 
back fifty or sixty years we find that, though 
some countries have become quite dif- 
ferent, others have not changed at all. 
It is probable that this condition of things 
will continue, as shown by the following 
further extracts from the journals of the 
latter half of this century, the Morning 
Motor or the Afternoon Aérostat. 

China.— Meeting Ministers discussed 
position affairs practically unaltered. 
Aged Emperor continues issuing edicts. 
Last one appointed WuN Wop Pine Li, 
great-nephew notorious Lr HUNG CHANG, 
conduct negotiations. Return Court Pekin 
postponed consequence weather. State 
weather not mentioned. Probably hot 
unless cold. Possibly dry unless wet. 
Emperor’s age also given reason delay, 
but many remark this unlikely diminish 
by waiting. Sanguine Europeans believe 
indemnities paid and final settlement 
arranged this century. Sanguine Euro- 
peans! fifty years ago believed same. 
Ministers discuss next year form of 
loan. Yesterday’s casualties, interna- 
tional troops: Pekin, one Englishman, 
five Frenchmen, two Germans, three Hun- 
garians wounded. No deaths. Conflicts 
unusually mild, Japanese police arriving 
time prevent bloodshed. Hot weather 
also promotes peace among allies, causing 
indolence. American Minister left Pekin 
attend opening direct St. Petersburg— 
Nankin railway by Russian Governor of 
Yang-tsze Provinces. 

America.—Emperor of All the Americas 








HINTS TO BEGINNERS—SEA FISHING. 


IN FISHING FOR CONGOR EELS, IT IS SOMETIMES CONVENIENT TO HAVE A SPARE BOAT, 








left San Francisco yesterday in Imperial 
75-knot, 30,000-ton electric yacht, tour 
colonial possessions Asia, Europe, Africa, 
and visit President Japanese Republic. 
Magnificent spectacle escorting fleet 
amphibious platinumclads forming motor 
forts on land. Emperor attended by suite 
ex-Presidents conquered Republics South 
America and elsewhere, also Duke of 
PITTSBURG, Imperial Chancellor, Marquis 
of MICHIGAN, Hereditary Great Tin Stick 
in Waiting, Lord Kansas City, Chief 
Usher of the Back Staircase, and Lord 
POKER FLats, Grand Secretary Imperial 
Order of the Striped Star. 

Turkey. — Sultan received yesterday 
Lord LEXINGTON, American Ambassador. 
Stormy interview. Sultan endeavoured 
borrow fifty piastres for immediate per- 
sonal needs purchase ‘second-hand frock- 
coat in London. Existing one worn out. 
Treasury empty. Government loans im- 
possible. Ambassador required order | 





fifty men-of-war American shipbuilders, 
Also purchase frock-coat Bowery New 
York. Sultan refused. No money buy 
ships. Also he and predecessors always 
accustomed London fashion. Lord LEx- 
INGTON threatened demand passports and 
bombard Yildiz Kiosk. Finally required 
Sultan order nominally five hundred 
10,000-ton amphibious platinumelads, 
actually receiving one 25-ton aluminium 
submarine, paying monthly instalments 
seven piastres. American Imperial Govern- 
ment then supply frock-coat latest Chicago 
cut, now preferred obsolete London style, 
holding Smyrna and other ports Asia 
Minor not Russian as security. Sultan 
said indifferent fate of Asia Minor or 
eondition Turkish fleet but must have 
twenty piastres pocket-money. Finally 
accepted nineteen piastres, signing iradé 
commanding Minister Marine order five 
hundred platinumclads immediately. 
H. D. B. 
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ON STAGE “FOOD AND FEEDING.” 


" WE were discussing theatrical banquets as given on the 
stage, whether in farce, opera, or drama, and one and all 
agreed that, commencing with the very grand affair at Glamis 
Castle, which was of the nature of a public dinner given by 
that superbly entertaining couple King MACBETH and his 
amiable queen on their accession to the Scottish throne, 
and continuing with the feasts of foolishness and flow of 
melody in Les Huguenots, Don Giovanni, Traviata, and many 
others, down to the wedding breakfast in Trelawny of the 
Wells, all such stage festivities were like the ‘‘ super’’ guests 
and the ‘‘ property ’’ goblets, mere empty forms, mere outward 
show, ridiculous even to an audience most charitably disposed 
towards an accepted “‘ stage illusion,’’ and eminently unsatisfac- 
tory to the inner consciousness of a healthy appetite possessed 
by the most eminent actors, whatever their line might be. 

Then we, well acquainted with the usual stock-in-trade anec- 
dotes of the Drama, recalled how a real meal had invariably to 
be provided on the stage at any theatre whenever the old musical 
farce of No Song no Supper was performed. ‘‘ There is also,’’ 
quoth somebody present, ‘‘ the story of a superb banquet given 
by Madame VESTRIS at the Olympic in some play,’’—but here the 
narrator hesitated, and was lost. The verdict finally arrived at 
was, and so will remain for some considerable time, that in the 
second act of Mr. F. ANSTEY’s Man from Blankley’s, now going 
stronger than ever at the Prince of Wales’s Theatre, the 
dinner-party scene is unique and is a triumph of stage- 
management. 

In days gone by, Realism on the stage was a constant theme 
for argument. Like the briar that flourished over the graves of 
Lord Lovel and Lady Nancy Beli, this Realism ‘‘ grew, and it grew, 
and it gre-e-ew, until it couldn’t gre-ew any higher,’’ and we 
had everything real, boats, ships, cabs, carriages, locomotives, 
fire-engines, and galloping horses, until all that was wanted to 
complete the triumph of realism was real acting, and this was 
comparatively rare. Realism is in the first stage of its decadence: 
against the introduction on the stage of such material objects 
as engines, cabs, and billiard-tables there is a reaction; ‘‘ we 
don't want ’em any more,’’ as the song, once so popular, had it. 
But, instead, we are going to have on the stage “living 
pictures’’ of real life; and, to begin with, here at the 
Prince of Wales’ Theatre is the real presentment of a 
genuine dinner party given by eminently respectable people 
living in a semi-suburban quarter of London. It is a cleverly- 
contrived scene ; the dinner is steadily gone through. The hired 
waiter, a butler out of an engagement, one Dawes, is delightfully 
played by Mr. ARTHUR PLAYFAIR, who directs the two parlour- 
maids, and superintends the entire arrangements. Soup, fish, 
entrées, joints, sweets, vegetables are all duly handed, the 
conversation is fitful, there are bursts of sound, there is a hum, 
there is a silence, and so perfect is the stage-craft that the 
audience, having granted the premises, follow all the dialogue 
that skilfully assists thes plot and develops the. characters, 
just as if it were the most natural thing in the world for any 
guest at a dinner-table to say what he didn’t wish anyone else 
to hear in a tone so skilfully pitched as to reach the furthest 
limits of the gallery and pit. 

Miss FANNY BROUGH is immense in this scene, as she is 
throughout the piece, sharing the success with Miss JESSIE 
BATEMAN, Miss PATEMAN, Miss VICTOR, and all the representa- 
tives of the guests with their most artistically marked 
individualities, who, as a rule, have caught so exactly the tone 
of the situation as to make the perfectly self-contained Lord 
Strathpeffer, played by CHARLES HAWTREY at his very best, 
stand out in admirable contrast with Mr. HENRY KEMBLE’S 
capital presentment of the pompous old humbug of a Radical, 
Gabriel Gilwattle, and with the tricks and manners of the 
curious collection of antiquities that figure at the oval table 
chez TIDMARSH, of Ledbury Square, Bayswater. 





TO GAD’S HILL AND BACK. 
(From a Pickwickian Note-Book.) 


Saturday, June 8.—Received at Rochester (dear, quaint old 
town, so reminiscent of Jingle, Job’s tragedian brother, and Pick- 
wickians) by the kind and-courteous Dean HOLE, who, in the 
Guildhall, made-us welcome to ‘‘ Dickens Town’’ and ‘‘ Dickens 
Land,’’ in a neat speech, which -was ‘a perfect model of plain, 
unadorned oratory, although the Dean, so justly celebrated for 
his love of horticulture and for his rose-growing, might have 
filled it with the-choicest flowers of speech. The Dean, who 
has seen some eighty summers, is as bright as ever-he was 
when first this present deponent had the pleasure of seeing him 
—‘‘ vidi tantum”’ on that oecasion—some—well, no matter how 
many—years ago. His Reverence was JOHN LEECH’S companion 
during that Little Tour in Ireland, of which I regret. to say I 
have not a copy on my shelves. This must be remedied. 

How perfect a day we had! Thanks, first and foremost, to 
one bearing the world-honoured name of DICKENS, yclept HENRY, 
Q.C., and then to the energy of that devoted Pickwickian, PERCY 
FITZGERALD, who had ingeniously mapped out our route from 
Rochester, where, at the ‘‘ Bull,’’ were evoked such pleasant 
memories of Winkle and Dr. Slammer, of Jingle and Dismal Jemmy, 
and of the genial Mr. Pickwick himself, that had we stayed the 
night at the ancient hostelrie, most certainly should we have seen 
the shades of these old friends celebrating with us the CHARLES 
DIcKENS Anniversary. Thence to the ‘‘ Leather Bottel,’’ at Cob- 
ham, where Mr. Tupman consoled himself for the loss of Rachel 
Wardle, and then, to the orchestral accompaniment of thousands 
of humming insects, for a stroll amidst a perfect forest of rhodo- 
dendrons in all their luxuriance of harmoniously varied colour. 

Gad’s Hill. To the House, to the room, to the study. The 
true spirit of pilgrimage all of us realise in the quiet, in 
the English homeliness, in the very Dickensian atmosphere of 
the House and grounds, over which the Boz Club is courteously 
shown by our courteous hosts, Mr. and Mrs. LATHAM, now 
owners of the property. Here he had constructed, here he had 
laid out his plots, here was his fancy, there his delight, and 
everywhere his work. Dear was it to him to recall the Shaks- 
pearean tradition of the place; dearer to us to recall him, the 
great master of truth in fiction. Our conversation is entirely 
of him, inseparable from his work. And when the moment 
comes that this delightful day must end, then there is one toast, 
one only, silently responded to with all our hearts, the name of 
‘* Boz.’’ And so ends an informally kept anniversary. 

A few days after the above recorded visit to Gad’s Hill, I 
was the favoured recipient of a photogravure portrait by the 
Gresham Publishing Company, Glasgow, of CHARLES DICKENS, 
which is an admirable likeness of the great novelist, exactly 
as he was on the last occasion I ever had the great satisfaction 
of seeing him. As far as my memory serves, this likeness is 
perfect. Who having once seen DICKENS could ever forget him? 

Odd, too, that this should come from Glasgow. On the spur 
of the moment, I can only recall two sketches of Scotch or 
Irish character in all DickENS. ‘Tis a pity that the 
Pickwickians never crossed the border. How Tracy Tupman 
would have lost his heart over and over again to the Scotch 
lassies and the Irish colleens! Had DICKENS taken them to 
Ireland, how Killarney would have inspired Poet Snodgrass! Mr. 
Winkle at the Curragh, and Sam Weller in a faction fight, would 
have been delightful! And how Mr. Pickwick would have filled 
his note-book with reminiscences of Watergrass! Perhaps best 
as it is, and with the best all true Pickwickians are content. 








THE INTERNATIONAL PUBLISHERS’ CONGRESS AT BERLIN.—The 
Times of Saturday, June 15, reports that the members of this 
Congress were to be ‘‘ entertained ’’ (last Friday evening) ‘* in 
the Zoological Gardens.’’ Evidently the Berliners consider 
their guests as genuine “ Lions.’’ 
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THE PALE POEM. 


SouL of the seasons song! 
A panting poem pale 
I cast 
Among 
A ghast- 
Ly throng 
Of singers who assail 
My mellow melody, 
Tho’ framed in fancy frail and pallid 
phantasy. 


’Mid modern Muse’s murk 
In loveliness I lilt ; 
I fling 
To Time 
A thing 
Sublime 
In bud-like beauty built. 
In silver sadness I 
Repine when I perpend pale poems some- 
times die. 


In mystic maze I muse, 
In odour eke occult ; 
You mind 
That I’m 
A kind 
Of rhyme 
Divinely difficult : 
A pale-pink pleasaunce ground 
With pensive poppies pranckt and purple 
palings round. 


’*Pon pinions pale I poise 
Like bliss-born butterfly 
O’er rose. 
I wreathe 
In throes, 
And breathe 
Each echo’s ecstasy. 
In phantom fields I dwell, 
Like love-lorn lily limp or azure asphodel. 


Nor to my passion pale 
One thought I bring, because 
I try 
To see 
If I 
Can be 
As faint and fearful as 
The poems of to-day. 
I think I am, and shall endure as long as 
they. 





PEOPLE WHO PALL ON ME. 
IV.—TuHE ‘‘ WORTHY PERSON.”’ 


POSSIBLY this term was invented as a 
polite equivalent for mental decay, as the 
worthy person is, as a rule, quite elderly. 
Who ever heard of a young man or woman 
that was a worthy person? If a youth 
evinces a leaning toward intellectual 
obtuseness, we call him a young ass, or 
words to that effect. But after a certain 
age the young ass is transformed into a 
worthy person. He may be a preacher, 
for instance, with a faculty for verbosity 
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Auntie, ‘I WONDER WHAT MAMMA WILL SAY WHEN YOU TELL HER HOW NAUGHTY 


YOU VE BEEN.” 
Little Girl. ‘‘I sHAn’T, THOUGH. 
Auntie. ‘‘You CAN’T DO THAT, MY DEAR. 
Little Girl. ‘‘Oo, BOTHER! 


I’Lu say I’VE BEEN VERY GOOD.’ 


IT WILL BE A LIE,” 


I FORGOT ABOUT LIEs !” 








such as Lady SUSAN HARABIN and Mr. 
LUCIEN EDENSOR agreed to condemn; but 
you will be informed by a host of old lady 
apologists that he is really a very worthy 
man. Or, if among your acquaintances 
there be one man or woman woefully 
deficient in tact, and dull beyond the 
dreams of idiocy, you are sure to be told 
that this individual is a very worthy 
person. ‘‘I know that worthy person,’’ 
you ery, with a foresight born of bitter 
experience ; ‘‘ he comes from Bore-land.’’ 

But, says the Apologist, he is cnt 
hearted, and surely Nay, I protest | 
most strenuously this only aggravates the 
ease. Were the worthy person a Peck- 
sniff you could unmask him with a glow 
of satisfaction, but his amiable intentions 
disarm your attack while they render him 
the more intolerable. An amiable bore 
is the very worst kind of bore. Your) 
shafts of ridicule fall hopelessly tangled 











in the rank weedy growth of his bene- 
volent intentions. The iciness of your 
manner never affects him because it 
never reaches its destination. The 
warm, enervating atmosphere of tropical 
geniality that surrounds him protects 
him from the Arctic moods of acquaint- 
ances. No, the poet who wrote thought- 
lessly about kind hearts forgot the 
worthy person. After all, a coronet is 
an asset while a kind-hearted worthy 
person is too often merely an ass. 

There is only one course to take with 
worthy persons—avoid them, When you 
hear the epithet, think of the red flag that 
precedes the steam-roller and beware. 
Otherwise, the steed of your temper, which 
you usually can keep so well under control, 
will jib and rear when the puffing truisms 
and snorting commonplaces of the ponder- 
ous, slow-moving ‘‘ worthy person ’’ come 
within the range of sight and hearing. 
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“POSTERS.” 
i. 
WHEN in the stalls you’re yawning at a play you read that 
morning 
Was a lurid melodrama and would ‘thrill you to the core,”’ 
When you find it dull and dreary and you’re absolutely weary 
Of fair damsels in dilemmas that so oft you ’ve seen before ; 
Then you think about a poster with a new and novel scene 
on it, 
A moonlight night—the Seotch express—a rock about to fall! 
When the hero, who’s to warn her, does the rescue round the 
corner, 
Then you say, ‘* Well, what a swindle was the poster on the 
wall! ”’ 
Il. 
When the arid veldt is parching and when ToMMYy is a-marching 
With his rags a-hanging round him on a chase of no avail, 
When for home he’s sick and dying and when critics are a-crying 
‘* We must send another army for the one we ’ve got is stale ;’’ 
Then he thinks about a poster—dashing military men on it, 
With scarlet coats and polished boots—alert at bugle call. 
When fighting proves a lengthy bout and khaki blots the glamour 
out, 
Then he says, ‘‘ Well, what a swindle was the poster on the 
wall!’’ 
Ill. 
When there’s been a snap election and you find that your 
selection 
Is disposed to sweetly slumber through the thunder of debate, 
When his time he’s been a-sparing and he’s also been a-pairing 
With an extra-ultra-anti law and order reprobate ; 
Then you think about a poster and the breezy British style 
on it, 
How doggedly he'd guard your rights within St. Stephen's 
hall. 
When in no wise self-asserting he is on the Terrace flirting, 
Then you say, ‘* Well, what a swindle was the poster on the 
wall!’’ 
IV. 
When pictorial advertising and attractions appetising 
Have inveigled you to wander to a Continental Spa, 
But instead of being féted you perceive it ’s just created 
And you sit in silent solitude and wonder where you are ; 
Then you think about a poster and the gay and giddy throng 
on it, 
A Kursaal looking rakish and suggestions of a ball ; 
When the ‘‘Great Confetti Battle’’ is the hailstones’ rattle, 
rattle! 
Then you say, ‘* Well, what a swindle was the poster on the 
wall!”’ HUAN MEE. 








FROM SHADE TO SHADE. 


To Charles Dickens, Esq. 

MY DEAR CHARLES,—Why do we meet so rarely? 
less leagues of Shadow-land divide us. The journey is not a 
long one. The steam-boats on the Acheron are lately much 
improved, and there is an excellent service of the best motor- 
cars from the place of landing. All these advantages are fully 
set out in our time-tables—yet for some reason, as I say, we 
rarely meet. This must be altered. Will you make up your 
mind and pack up your traps and come to me on Tuesday next ? 
I have some fine Chambertin, and TERRE, dear old TERRE—you 
remember his queer little place in'the Rue Neuve des Petits 
Champs—has promised to provide a dish of bouillabaisse. 1 
have asked FIELDING, CHARLES LAMB, and one or two other 
bright particular souls to be of the company. GOLDSMITH and 
GARRICK and DICK STEELE may come. ADDISON is uncertain, 
but, to tell you the truth, if he fails us I shall not grieve un- 


No count- 





duly. He’s a good creature, but has a mighty capacity for 
being ponderous, and after two glasses he quotes from himself. 
As I’m a dead sinner, I cannot stand anything more from 
Cato or The Campaign. They ’re well enough in their way, 
but it’s not your way or mine, and even on earth that bit 
about pale Britannia was done to death. 

Well, CHARLES, they have been celebrating you, I see, in 
your well-loved haunts, visiting Gad’s Hill in cheerful state, 
and recalling to one another the places consecrated by your 
genius. It was well done, a pious pilgrimage to a happy 
shrine. . It is right that they should sometimes think of us who 
pass our days far removed from the cheerful laughter and the 
friendly voices of living men. What would they say if we told 
them the truth? Would they pity us or envy if they knew that 
we existed among the creatures of our own creating, each of us 
in his own little kingdom with his own retainers and his own 
population made for him by his brain? Had I but known in 
time, I think I might have spared myself a snob or two. Barry 
Lyndon amused me at first, but he’s a drunken unprincipled 
rascal. Something of a coward too, as you may judge when I 
tell you that old Costigan cuffed him soundly last week for 
having threatened to kick Jos Sedley, and Barry, though he 
made much noise, never gave a cuff in return. I always sus- 
pected the rogue’s bluster, and now I know. You, too, could 
be happy, I believe, without Jonas or Carker, and even Mrs. 
Gamp may prove atrial. But que faire? They are but as we 
made them, and, such as they are, we must endure them. 

No matter, come on Tuesday and let us renew our life and our 
youth and the happy days that are no more. Be sure of this, 
whatever else you may be doubtful of: no man ever had for 
you a more loyal regard and admiration than he who now writes 
to you and asks you to bear him company. And in your genial 
soul, what room can there be for anything but noble loyalty 
and generous good fellowship? Farewell. 

Yours, as ever, in friendship and esteem, 
W. M. THACKERAY. 








McCORIOLANUS PERSONALLY CONDUCTED. 


DURING the playing of Coriolanus at the Lyceum the playing 
of the orchestra, to the ears of the uninitiated, seemed to be 
but the pleasant Mackenzieish flavouring to the somewhat 
heavy Shakspearean dish. Severed from its close connection 
with Volumnia’s big boy, and produced by itself at an after- 
noon concert at Queen's Hall, even Sir ALEXANDER MACKENZIE, 
conducting his own work in person, must have been satisfied 
not only with the orchestra’s admirable performance, but also 
with its enthusiastic reception by an audience in whose 
ears, when it was given at the theatre as part and parcel of 
the play, its beauties would probably have passed unnoticed. 

In a drama, music that would stand by its own intrinsic 
merit, or fall by the absence of it, has but a poor chance 
of being taken seriously and at its real value when blended 
into the action and overpowered by such dialogue as falls to 
the lot of the Hectorlike youthful Roman warrior. Sir ALEC’S 
is a musical dish & part, and the more frequently it is heard, 
as given on this occasion, the more popular will it become. 

And while on the subject of this same afternoon concert, it 
must be recorded how admirably VERDI's Requiem was rendered 
by Mesdames MARIE BREMA and SoBRINO, Messieurs PLANCON 
and ANSELMI, and a chorus which differed fram our gay young 
opera choristers and light-of-other-days singers at Covent Gar- 
den in being as nearly perfect in every respect as possible. 
Those who were not present on this occasion missed a great 
treat, though maybe they were consoled by some other equally 
great treat in another quarter of the musical world. 





Wuy did the Oval “ look round ”’ ? 
Because there were so many ‘‘ maidens’”’ bold there. 
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BACILLUS AMORIS. 
A German pathologist is reported to have 
discovered a serum which kills the Bacillus 
amoris.”’— Daily Paper.) 


Let pathology work as it will, 
And puzzle its brains as it pleases 
To find out a serum to kill 
The oldest of mortal diseases ; 
But bootless and vain is its aim, 
And most ineffective its lore is, 
For hark! how its victims exclaim, 
‘Thrice welcome, Bacillus amoris !’’ 





‘*T can't write my leader,’’ cried JONES, 
‘*My thoughts will not centre upon it,’’ | 
While SMITH in the counting-house owns 
He is trying his hand at a sonnet. 
Yet they are not incensed when they see | 
How their wits have been wandering, 
nor is 
Their anger directed at thee, | 
Seductive Bacillus amoris. 





What follows is perfectly plain : 

It means a most shocking dispersal 
Of energy, money and brain, 

And the havoc is quite universal ; 
All suffer alike, rich and poor, 

Red Radicals, crusted old Tories— 
And is there no possible cure 

For this fatal Bacillus amoris ? 


Some doctors by poverty swear, 
And all other serums disparage, 
While others will solemnly swear 
There ’s nothing so certain as marriage ; 





“HAPPY THOUGHT!” 


Harry. ‘‘Ou, NELLIE DARLING, I’M so UNHAPPY ! 


I FEEL WE SHALL NEVER GET YOUR 


Some tell you that honeymoons kill 

With absolute sureness. What stories! 
I’ve tried all the three, and I still 

Am a prey to Bacillus amoris. 





FATHER’S CONSENT TO OUR MARRIAGE,”’ 
yellie. ‘‘On, HARRY DEAR, | FEEL WE SHALL ....I1 HAVE AN IDBA!....,. WE 
MUST GET MAMMA TO OBJECT, AND IT’S SURE TO COME RIGHT!” 
[We understand the banns were published within a week.—Ep. P.] 











AN INVOCATION. 
[‘* Commerce states that the habit of tea-drinking is becoming prevalent in 


Persia.’’) 
WAKE from the dust, old OMAR, with surprise 


And rub the earth from your bewildered eyes. 
Wipe from your raiment wine's besotting stain, 
In modern Persia other eults arise. 


Not in the tavern where the ribald throng 
Of vetoed juices come to raise your song, 

The cups that cheer but not inebriate 
Should be your theme—rich syrupy Souchong. 


A cosy table in an A. B. C., 

A buttered scone, is good enough for me, 
A willing maid to answer to my eall, 

And for a Jug of Wine—a Cup of Tea. 


I sent my soul the nation’s drink to sean, 

Westward to Frisco, eastward to Japan, 
And everywhere the fragrant cup I find, 

And everywhere the heathen Chinaman. 


Some quaff their Bass, or Special Scotch, and some 

Cocktails, some Veuve Cliquot or costly Mumm,— 
Ah, give me but one meal, at five o’clock, 

And for the music but a kettle-drum. 


So, OMAR (since all booms must terminate), 

While Bridge and Ping-pong now usurp your state, 
You yet may win another lease of life, 

3y posing as a Temperance Advocate. 











A SEASIDE ROUNDEL. 


On the sands as loitering I stand 
Where my point of view the scene commands, 
I survey the prospect fair and grand 
On the sands. 


Niggers, half a dozen German bands, 
Photographic touts, persistent, bland, 
Chiromancers reading dirty hands, 


Nursemaids, children, preachers, skiffs that land 
Trippers with cigars of fearful brands, 
Donkeys—everything, in short, but sand— 
On the sands. 








‘SPRING, SPRING! BEAUTIFUL SPRING!” 


IN a daily paper, under the heading of ‘ Fashionable 
Furniture,’’ there appeared an explanatory sub-title suggesting 
‘* What Spring Brides should buy for the Home.”’ ‘Spring 
Brides !’’ What elastic young women they ought to be! Female 
‘* Bounders,’’ it is to be feared. And, of course, everything to 
match, as, naturally, in the very fitness of things, the Bouncing 
Bridegroom would buy his Bounding Bride (lovely title for a 
Romance, The Bounder’s Bride!) a mansion in Spring Gardens, 
where there would be fountains of spring water, and where 
every room would be furnished with spring cushions, spring 
chairs, the house itself having been, of course, quite recently 
‘*spring-cleaned.’’ 
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Farmer, ‘‘THERE’S NO NEED TO ASK WHERE YOU VE A-BIN 'ANGING ABOUT ALL THIS TIME,—YOU'VE A-BIN AT THE ‘ Buack Dos.’ 


I WISH TO GOODNESS THAT ERE PUBLIC WERE SOMEWHERE ELSE!” 
Giles. **80 DD’ I. I wish ’TWERE IN THIS ’ERE VIELD, I po!” 








A RECORD BANQUET. 


THE banquet given to ‘‘ Our Sir JOHN TENNIEL’’ was a splen- 
did public tribute, as the Chairman, Mr. ARTHUR BALFOUR, 
in a speech replete with most refined and delicate humour, 
felicitously expressed it, ‘‘to a great artist and a great gen- 
tleman.’’ ‘** And,’’ as the words of the old chorus—suddenly 
started as if by inspiration, and on this occasion sung ‘ with 
one heart and voice’’ in unison, by all present upstanding— 
have it, ‘‘So say all of us.’’ So sang ‘‘all of us’’ present, and 
so feel and say all to whom the work of Mr. Punch’s great 
cartoonist is familiar during the last half-century. 

For some seconds the guest of the evening, rising to reply, 
could scarcely restrain his emotion, nor summon up from ‘‘ the 
vasty depths”’ of his large heart the words that would not 
‘‘come when‘ they were called.’’ If, like the blessed and 
aristocratic Ben de Vere (so often quoted), ‘* ’twas his to speak,”’ 
then ’twas ours to cheer. The eloquent speeches were silvern 
indeed, but this most eloquent silence was golden. More than 
a mere few in that great company experienced a certain choky 
sensation in the throat, and a stronger throb of the pulse that 
proved how their hearts were in warmest sympathy with ,the 
silent orator, whose pathetic pause was just that ‘‘ one touch of 
nature which makes the whole world kin.”’ 

At that supreme moment there was not a man amongst us 
who would not have forgotten injuries and shaken hands with 


” 


win 





his bitterest foe. The pathos of those blanks in Sir JOHN'S 
speech was sublime; those blanks, indeed, were prizes dis- 
tributed to all present as lasting memorials of a gathering 
absolutely unique in its character. 

As was the occasion, so was the recherché dinner: artistic- 
ally ordered, excellently served, wines of the very best, as 
perfect a model to all public-dinner caterers as were the few 
speeches delivered perfect models of post-prandial oratory. 
And yet, brilliant as was the entire evening, all present, as Mr. 
AUGUSTIN BIRRELL finely said, ‘* had had from Sir JOHN TENNIEL 
a speech which made one in love with silence.”’ 

All sympathised with the Chairman in regretting the enforced 
absence of Lord ROSEBERY, to whom the initiative of this 
banquet was due, and, in mentioning this, it will not be con- 
sidered a breach of etiquette to add that Lord JAMES OF 
HEREFORD and Mr. ALFRED DE ROTHSCHILD are to be specially 
thanked for their invaluable assistance and hearty co-operation 
which had helped to somewhat lighten the labours of the 
indefatigable Secretary, Mr. CHARLES WILLIE MATHEWS, who, 
on Lord ROsEBERY’S suggestion, had most willingly undertaken 
a task of no little difficulty as a labour of love, purely out of a 
sense of the highest personal esteem for Sir JOHN TENNIEL, as 
‘‘ great gentleman and great artist,’’ whose admirable work in 
the service of the British Public, and for the matter of that of 
the civilised world, for over half a century, ought to receive, 
as it now has done, the heartiest public recognition. 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 
EXTRACTED FROM THE Diary oF Topsy, M.P. 

House of Commons, Monday night.—If 
anything could abash the SAGE OF QUEEN 
Anvz’s GATE, or bring the crimson blush 





“DOT ONE PENNY.” 
(Sir Fr-d-r-ck D-x-n dot H-rtl-nd.) 


to the cheek of Don’T KEtR HARDIE, it was 
DrxON-HARTLAND’S demonstration of the 
dirt-cheapness of British Royalty. Select 
Committee to which King’s Civil List 
originally referred unanimously agreed to 
certain resolutions. SAGE OF QUEEN ANNE'S 
GATE alone in his opposition; drew up 
report of his own, which stood in severe 
minority of one; had satisfaction of see- 
ing it printed for benefit of posterity side 
by side with Majority Report. Restated 
his objections on earlier stage of Bill. 
Reasonable to suppose that would serve. 
To-night House in Committee on the 
Bill. Coming back refreshed with Whit- 
sun holidays the SAGE begins ab ovo, as a 
Member long gone over to the majority 
once said on the third reading of a 
drainage Bill. Puts down amendments to 
every clause of Bill ; some hours of sultry 
night passed by overwhelming majority in 
walking through the No Lobby. 

It was on amendment to reduce total 
amount of Civil List from £470,000 to 
£415,000, that DrxoN- HARTLAND inter- 
posed. A busy man, a banker, author of 
the Genealogical History of the Royal 
Houses of Europe, FREDERICK DIXON DIxON- 
HARTLAND, Bart., felt the time had come 
to bring the loyal foot down on the head of 
the incipient dragon of Democracy. The 
SAGE insisted £470,000 a year too much to 
pay for Royalty ; Don’r Kerr HARDIE, 
frowning above voluminous blood - red 
necktie that must have cost at least one- 
and-nine in the Borough, backed him up. 

‘*Very well,’’ said the many-syllabled 
HARTLAND; * we ’ll see.”’ 

Devoted the reasonably long Whitsun 
recess to preparation of table designed to 
show comparative cheapress of home-bred 





Royalty ; worked the sum out in decimal 
fractions ; nothing like being precise in 
these matters. 

‘The cost of Royalty in Germany per 
head of the population,’’ he said, glancing 
sternly over his spectacles at the shrink- 
ing figure of the SAGE OF QUEEN ANNE’S 
GATE, ‘‘ is dot 3}d.; in Italy it is dot 43d. ; 
in Spain,’’ here he turned his regard upon 
Don’T KEIR HARDIE, who ostentatiously 
affected complete indifference, ‘‘ it is dot 
4d., plus the sixteenth part of a penny; 
in Russia it is dot 5d.’’ 

Committee beginning to simmer with 
laughter F. D. D-H., sternly regarding the 
two prisoners in the dock opposite, 
emphatically repeated the dot ; Committee 
broke into irreverent laughter. 

‘*Drxon - HARTLAND’s getting quite 
dotty,’’ someone whispered, and the 
laughter rose again. 

The Baronet, temporarily withdrawing 
his gaze from benches below the Gangway 
opposite, turned with amazement to regard 
the laughing faces that circled him. 

‘*TIn this country,’’ he added, in tones 
of tragic solemnity, ‘‘ the cost of Royalty 
is dot one penny.”’ ’ 

After this nothing more was heard or 
said amid the whirlwind of laughter. 
F. D. D-H. sat down; but he had made 
his point—I mean his dot, and aggressive 
Democracy was ground to powder. 

Business done.—Civil List passed after 
much exercise in Division Lobby. 

Tuesday night.—‘*Man and boy, I’ve 
been in the House of Commons twenty- 
eight years,’’ said the MEMBER FOR SARK, 
‘and I never saw the game played quite 
so’ low down as to-night.”’ 

Appointed business, statement by PRINCE 
ARTHUR affecting affairs through remain- 
der of Session. There being only thirty- 
nine Questions on Paper, reasonable to 
suppose that motion appropriating remain- 
ing time of Session would come on about 
four o'clock. An hour’s talk would serve, 
and at, five o’clock the House would settle 
down to debate on Factories and Work- 
shops’ Bill, which affects the health and 
comfort of hundreds of thousands of men 
and women. This forecast founded on as- 
sumption that House of Commons is a 
business assembly, its affairs controlled 
by dictates of common-sense. That's 
just where the bottom falls out of the 
bucket. What happened was that two 
Private Bills, one affecting a Gas Com- 
pany, the other a Railway Company, took 
precedence, waiving aside the Leader of 
the House, Members with Questions, 
Ministers with Answers. 

The two first and freshest hours of sit- 
ting appropriated for these Bills, it looked 
as if business really at hand. ‘* Oh, no, you 
don’t,’’ said JOHN DILLON. 

Among list of private business was a 
Provisional Order affecting the Arizona 
Copper Company. What ’s the Arizona 
Copper Company to the Irish Member, or 





the Irish Member to it, that he should 
weep for it? Nothing more than HECUBA 
was to the player who rehearsed before 
Hamlet. But it would serve as well as 
anything to obstruct business and pre- 
vent the case of the factory workers being 
fairly considered. Accordingly, another 
half-hour wasted, whilst DiLI1on and RED- 
MOND ainé talked about Arizona Copper 
Company, on which they frankly confessed 
they knew absolutely nothing. Mean- 
while the SPEAKER sat in Chair impotent 
to prevent this prank, and the mightiest 
Legislative Assembly in the world, whose 
word can launch a thousand ships or place 
in the field an army that could storm the 
topmost towers of Ilium, quietly suffered. 

The Factories’ Bill was not taken in 
hand till half-past nine, with the know- 
ledge that Debate might not extend be- 
yond midnight. Thus two hours and a- 
half were allotted to business and six 
and a-half to approaching it. PRINCE 
ARTHUR remarked that it is impossible 
for outside public to understand certain 
nuances of procedure. That is true; but 
the public will understand the bald state- 
ment of fact here set forth, and, in imita- 
tion of WILSON BARRETT in a shelved play, 
will throw up gaunt arms and ery aloud, 
‘* How long? How long ?’’ 

Business done.—Remainder of Session 
commandeered for public business. The 
Divine SARA reviewed Parliamentary 
forces from the Ladies’ Gallery. Much 
puzzled by its construction. ‘* Your Poet 














——— 





I do not propose, Mr. Speaker, to enlarge on 
this topic.” 
(Sir M-rk Bt-w-rt.) 
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**CORSAIRS” IN THE OFFING. 
Law and Order keeps an eye on two piratical craft. 
(Cap’en T-mmy B-wl-s, and Mr. R-g-n-ld M-ck-nna.) 
was wrong, cher TOBIE,’’ 
** Tron bars do make a cage.”’ 

Thursday night.—House laughed when, 
the other day, C.-B. announced discovery 
that if of six battalions you send three 
out of the country six don’t remain. 
Laughed again to-night when Cap’EN 
TOMMY BOWLEs delicately alluded to frag- 
ment of the Gibraltar Defences Com- 
mission still serving. Originally there 
were four Members. Having mentioned 
that in certain circumstances he had 
resigned, the CAP’EN added, ‘‘I do not 
know what has since occurred with what 
remained of the Commission.”’ 

Numerically, the fragment was three- 
quarters of the whole. But in estimating 
value something more than numerals must 
be taken into account. For example, 
there’s Great Britain, Jersey, Alderney 
and Sark — four islands. If by some 
convulsion of Nature Great Britain were 
whelmed in the sea, Jersey, Alderney and 
Sark remaining intact, we, regardless of 
their aggregate number, would naturally 
allude to them as ‘‘ what remained of the 
Islands.’’ Thus the CApP’EN was, as usual, 
right, the frivolous House only too ready 
to ripple the stagnant water of its pro- 
cedure with gust of laughter. 

Business done.—Two hours appropriated 
for private Bill; one hour and a half for 
Questions, mostly frivolous ; another hour 
and a half for motion for adjournment in 


she_ said, | order that CaP’EN TOMMY might reel off 
his speech about Gibraltar. This brought 
Sitting up to eight o’clock, leaving four 
hours for work out of a possible nine. 
Friday night.—PLUTARCH having given 
up writing, HENRY BROADHURST takes 
pen in hand and gives us the history 
of his life (HUTCHINSON). A very good 
book it is; interesting story of honest, 
arduous daily life, simply, modestly 
told. His acquaintance with the Home 
Office is intimate and unique. In his 
early capacity as a stonemason he helped 
to build it; many years later he sat 
in one of its carpeted rooms Under- 
Secretary for State for the Depart- 
ment. Every soldier knows he carries in 
his knapsack the baton of a Field Mar- 
shal. BROADHURST has proved that the 
working mason may carry in his basket 
the quill pen of a Minister of the Crown. 
The story is creditable alike to English 
public life and Henry BROADHURST’S 
share in it. The only dark spot, lightly 
touched, is that wherein the petty 
jealousies of the class he had served 
since boyhood found issue in_ per- 
sistent calumny and organized effort to 
withdraw from him the support of the 
working man. BROADHURST met the 
unequal contest pluckily and _ straight- 
forwardly, and in the end overcame. 
With pardonable pride, the ex-stone 
mason habitually declined invitations to 








dinner with the great. Occasionally he 
varied from his practice, notably in 
attending a little dinner given by Lord 
(then Sir HENRY) JAMES at Greenwich. 
Amongst the company were the SQUIRE 
oF MALWwoop, Don José, and Mr. ASQuITH. 
It was towards the end of the Session of 
1886, when there was talk of re-union of 
the Liberal Party. BROADHURST surmises 
that this dinner was specially designed 
to that end. All of which makes more 
pointed his contribution to,the conver- 
sation. 

The host asked him across the table 
whether he had lately brought his bull- 
terrier down to the House of Commons. 

**T replied,’’ he writes, ‘‘ I thought the 
time was coming when it would be neces- 
sary to bring it in order to clear out the 
rats. The meeting,’’ he adds, ‘‘ at once 
became more genial, and a very pleasant 
evening was the immediate outcome.’’ 
The book was worth writing, if only for 
inclusion of this delicious passage. 

Business done.—Committee of Supply. 





MORE DUCAL REFLECTIONS. 
(‘The Government were justified in assuming 
that they still had the confidence of the country, 
but they should have had no right to be surprised 
if a different conclusion had been formed.”’— The 
Duke of Devonshire.) 
You gentJemen of common-sense 
Require no demonstration 
That we possess the confidence 
Of all the British nation ; 
Though were we in the painful plight 
Of being left without it, 
I do not think we ’ve any right 
To be surprised about it. 


The war, of course, we’ve carried 
through 
In triumph, every action 
Therewith connected giving u- 
niversal satisfaction ; 
Though had the public changed their 
views 
As blunder followed blunder, 
It had, I think, been inexecus- 
able in us to wonder. 


Tax-payers are delighted at 
The new financial cycle 

For which they daily breathe their grat- 
itude to good Sir MICHAEL; 

Though had their sage opinions veered, 
With taxes always rising, 

To me it would not have appeared 
Remarkably surprising. 


Our social programme—Bills to house, 
Our liquor legisation, 

And old-age pension schemes arouse 
The country’s admiration. 

Though had they looked on what we ’ve 

done 

With odium unbounded, 

I must confess that I, for one, 
Had hardly been astounded. 
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ANOTHER “REAL CONVERSATION.” S. E. (giving up the struggle and accept-| 8S. E. (hurriedly concealing abandoned 


A series of ‘Real Conversations ”’ 
hetween that distinguished dramatic critic 
Mr. WILLIAM ARCHER and various promi- 
nent dramatists is now appearing in the 
Pall Mall Magazine amid thunders of 
applause. Mr. Punch, green with jealousy, 
has decided that he cannot allow a mere 
magazine to have the monopoly of these 
earth-shaking interviews. He has, there- 
fore, intercepted the manuscript of a 
‘* Real Conversation ’’ between Mr. 
ARCHER and Sefior ECHEGARAY, whose 
play Mariana, now being performed at the 
Royalty, was so enthusiastically praised 
on its production by the critic of the 
World. 

ScENRF—The Arboretum of the Playgoers’ 
Club. DateE— The future. Sefior 
ECHEGARAY discovered in an armchair 
reading the ‘** Daily Telegraph.’’ To 
him Mr. WILLIAM ARCHER :— 

W. A. (magisterially). Sefior ECHEGARAY, 
I see you are reading the Telegraph. I 
should have thought that was hardly the 
sort of paper a dramatist should read ! 

Seitor Echegaray (unsuspiciously). There 
is some other paper you would recommend, 
perhaps ? 

W. A. (severely). There is only one 
journal, my dear Sir, that need engross 
the attention of a person connected with 
play writing. I refer to the World. My 
own weekly articles on the drama appear 
in its columns. They, and they only, 
represent a true and correct judgment on 
such poor plays as are now produced, 

8S. E. Indeed ? 

W. A. Most certainly. You 
article on Mariana, of course ? 

S. E. (putting down paper). Yes. 

W.A. Powerful, wasn’t it? Weighty! 
I compared your play to Romeo and Juliet, 
you remember. 

S. E. (yawning). It was really very hand- 
some of you. 

W. A. (simpering). Not at all. 
the connection, of course ? 

S. E. (nervously). Well, the fact is, I am 
not sure that I did. 

W. A. (vexed). 1 think that’s rather 
dull of you. Mariana dies in the last 
act. So does Juliet. Both are pas- 
sionately beloved. What more would you 
have ? 

S. E. (puzzled). That’s true, of course. 
(Doubtfully) But the differences are even 
more considerable. Juliet loves her hus- 
band, and kills herself for love of him. 
Mariana hates her husband, and is killed 
by him for loving someone else. The 
parallel is not very close, after all. 

W. A. (huffed). You think not? Well, 
of course, you: must have your own 
opinion. But you will find I am right. 
Besides, you can't deny that they are 
both love tragedies ! 

S. E. Nodoubt. But 

W. A. (triumphantly). Well then! 


saw my 


You saw 








ing this fatuity with a good grace). The 
comparison is more profound than I had 
imagined. 

W. A. (pleased). I felt certain I should 
convince you. And now let us talk of 
something else. I am sure, Sefior, that 
you cannot have been in London for even 
a week without realising that the Eng- 
lish drama is in a sad condition. 

8S. E. You don’t say so? 

W. A. Positively moribund, I assure 
you. Nota star in its firmament, if I may 
so express myself. Except, of course, 
Mr. PHILLIPS. 

8S. E. PHILLIPS ? 
the name. 

W. A. You shock me! Our only genius. 
I discovered him. I always do discover 
people. It is my specialty. I discovered 
you, for instance. 

8S. E. Iam vastly obliged to you. 

W. A. But I shall come to that pre- 
sently. Just now I am speaking of the 
state of the British Drama. In ‘“ Real 
Conversations ’’ it is important to keep 
to the point. 

S. E. (bored). No doubt. 

W. A. The fact is, all our plays are 
regrettably cheerful just now. Quite 


I don’t think I know 


healthy, infact. There ’s nothing morbific | 


about them. That’s a bad sign! 

S. E. Of course. 

W. A. (opening his ponderous and mar- 
ble jaw for a set speech). Dean SWIFT, you 
may remember, said that a nice man was 
a man full of nasty ideas. This applies 
especially to playwrights. It follows, 
therefore, that you cannot have really 
nice plays without nasty plots. And as 
nasty plots seem particularly scarce just 
now the British Drama is naturally in a 
bad way. 

S. E. Inevitably. 

W.A. What we want is a few gloomy 
dramatists like yourself to put things 
right. What with our happy endings and 
our unimpeachable morality our home- 
grown plays just now are unspeakably 


depressing. Sweet and Twenty, for 
instance. What a drama! The scene, a 
country parsonage. The end, virtue 


rewarded. How morbid! If only dear 
IBSEN—I discovered him, you know— 
would write another Ghosts, how un- 
speakably refreshing it would be! 

S. E. (glancing furtively at his ‘‘ Daily 
Telegraph ’’). Most refreshing. 

W. A. (sadly). But he never will. When 
we Dead awaken showed a sad falling away. 
Not half full-blooded enough. Too allu- 
sive altogether. 

S. E. Quite so. 

W. A. (majestically, noticing that his 
hearer’s mind is straying to abandoned 
newspaper). I was going to announce, 
therefore, if you are giving me your 
attention, that with my assistance a great 
future might await your dramas in 

tngland. 





newspaper aforesaid). You are very good. 

W. A. Now that dear IBSEN’s genius is 
so universally recognised he hardly re- 
quires all my time, and I propose to 
devote some of it to pressing your claims 
—in a translation of course—on the atten- 
tion of the British public. 

8. E. This is really most kind of you. 

W. A. There is only one serious obstacle 
that I foresee. 

S. E. (smiling). You will surmount it. 

W. A. (sternly). I must beg you to be 
serious. (Sefior ECHEGARAY looks glum.) 
The obstacle is in your name. 

S. E. My name? 

W. A. Yes. It will be years before 
even the elect will feel certain how to 
pronounce it. I have had the same diffi- 
culty in popularising dear MAETERLINCK. 
IBSEN, of course, anyone can say after a 
fashion. It is true they make it rhyme 
with GtpsoN—a most regrettable error— 
but, at least, it does not frighten them. 
Your name is quite another matter. I 
suppose you couldn’t change it ? 

S. E. Afraid I could hardly manage that. 

W. A. (gloomily). It’s very unfortunate. 
However, I shall explain to my readers 
that they must sneeze before attempting 
to pronounce it. That will get the vocal 
chords into the proper position. Thus :— 
Hu-tsschg-ray. 

S. E. (encouragingly). Excellent. Bravo! 

W. A. (proudly). 1 knew I should manage 
it. And now I must say good-bye. On 
looking through my notes I see I have 
done most of the talking. But that is as 
it should be. In an interview the person 
interviewed gives his views. In a * Real 
Conversation ’’ the interviewer does so. 
That’s the whole difference. Good-bye 
again. [Ewit busily, pocketing note-book. 

St. J. H. 





NEWS FROM THE FRONT. 
(By the Special Correspondent.) 

Old Style—Half a Century Ago. Igive 
more details of the latest fight. The 
general at sunrise ordered an attack. 
(Then follow ten thousand words of de- 
scriptive matter.) I need searcely say 
that the mistakes were patent, and can 
easily be recounted. (Then follow ten 
thousand words of criticism.) To sum up, 
although the battle was not a Waterloo, 
still British valour was once more to the 
front. (Then follow ten thousand words 
of eulogy.) 

New Style—Present Day. Battle over. 
Details anticipated by Official Despatch. 
No good sending any more news, as all 
the other fellows (thanks to the Press 
censor) have got the same intelligence. 
Question whether it was worth while 
going to the expense of sending us here. 


So wire to say am coming home. The 
General can do his own reporting. Don’t 


want us. 














+ we 


w we 
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THE MISSIONARY OF MANNERS. 

[‘* A number of New York women have started 
a league whose mission is to enforce politeness from 
the guards of trains and conductors of electric 
tramcars.”—Morning Leader.| 


LADIES, transatlantic ladies, 
When your mission is fulfilled 
Will you take a trip to England and the 
speech refine and gild 
Of the cabby whose response is 
To his more than proper fare 
An impertinent rejoinder and a 4.7 swear ? 


Ladies, transatlantic ladies, 

Here your presence is required ; 

In the manners 'of our waiters there is 
much to be desired. 

Do you think from scornful gesture 

You could force them to desist 

When we choose the brand of claret that 
is the lowest on the list ? 


Ladies, transatlantic ladies, 
When you ’ve finished with the masses 
Will you turn attention to a section of the 
upper classes ? 
From experience I know you 
Could the manners much improve 
Of the play and party-goers with the 
policy of SHOVE! ! 





PUBLIC PASSION ; 
OR, "TWIxT LOVE AND FASHION. 

(‘During the last few years London has been 
getting more and more gregarious, and this season 
it is becoming almost Continental. We English 
are being infected with a passion for living in 
public.” —The Queen. ] 

Being a Letter from Ina Sigisbie to Mrs. 
Selina Truman. 

MY DEAREST SELINA, —I am in the 
greatest difficulty, and want your advice. 
In the first place, the War Office is being 
thoroughly reorganized, and EvAN has 
been made a major. Isn’t it glorious! 
It is in the Gazette this week, and looks so 
smart in print. I believe he is really very, 
very fond of me, and if ever we are alone 
he will pop the momentous question. If 
ever we are alone! Oh, the awful 
thought. It seems utterly impossible. 
We are never at home. We even break- 
fast out now on the Thames Embankment, 
and sip our coffee and batter in the tops 
of our eggs to the tune of a Parisian 
mazurka. That’s papa’s idea. 

Once EVAN came with the REDWRYSTS 
and their little Anglo-Indian set, and if 
ever a man’s eyes spoke a tumultuous, 
pent-up passion EVAN’s did that morning. 
In future, all love-making will be done 
by signs, because we can’t make love in 
public, and privacy is one of the privi- 
leges of the poor. I tried to show EVAN 
my true feelings by raising and lowering 
my eyebrows, until mama asked me to try 
the corner of my handkerchief if I had 
anything in my eye, and not make such 
distressing grimaces. I have persuaded 








is a 


She. ‘‘ AND ARE ALL THESE LOVELY THINGS ABOUT WHICH YOU WRITE IMAGINARY?” 


The Poet. ‘‘Ou, No, Miss Erase. 
THING BEAUTIFUL BEFORE ME.” 
She. ‘‘On, How I wisH I COULD SAY THE 





I HAVE ONLY TO OPEN MY EYES AND I SEE SOME- 


SAME!” 








him to be manicured (my nails simply 
gleam, darling) so that we could meet, 
but Lord WRINKLE seems to live there. 
We have run into him every time. 

If only we could have a meal at home, 
of course the thing could be managed. 
Even with servants coming in and out, I 
believe he would risk some sort of pre- 
liminary canter over the course of true 
love. But our meals have been arranged 
at all the fashionable hotels and restau- 
rants right through the season, including 
dinner-parties given and accepted. We 
lunch invariably at Prince’s, we have 
tea invariably at CLARIDGE’s, we have 
dinner invariably at the Carlton, we have 
supper at the New Club or the Savoy. 
Always surrounded by a host of chatter- 
ing people, with an occasional fringe of 
relatives. Mama, whose energy is simply 
astounding, goes through it all without 
turning a hair. And EvAN and the moon 
are equally remote. What shall I do? 

That spiteful Aunt EMMELINE has an eye 
on Evan for MAUD (who, my dear, is as 
thin and hop-poley as ever), and continually 
throws them together. You see, not 
being so frightfully fashionable as us, 
they have some of their meals at home— 
doesn’t it sound funny?—and ask him 
alone. Can't you see what a terrible 
straitI’m in? I’m sure he loves me as 
much as I adore him, and yet the dictates 
of fashion won’t let us alone, or rather, 
won’t let us be alone. 

At the TUMNAL TINTZ’s the other night 
we had Bridge tables instead of petits 
chevaux, and I got EVAN for a partner for 





two rubbers. Wasn’titluck! Of course 
whenever I had to declare trumps, I said 
‘*Hearts!’’ and gave him such a sweet 
look. And when he left the declaration to 
me, I said ‘‘Hearts!’’ with such a deep 
sigh, often sacrificing hundreds of points in 
another suit. We lost over eight pounds 
each, and I don’t believe he saw what I 


meant. Love-making like this is too expen-., 


sive. But what is a girl todo? I can think 
of nothing. Shall I send him a telegram, 
**Someone loves you tremendously be- 
ginning with I’’? or put a line in the 
agony column of one of the papers, ‘If 
Major EVAN STILLWAYS will communicate, 
ete., he will hear of something to his ad- 
vantage’’? This might seem conceited. 
I would be ill if I thought I should be 
taken home. Then I could get con- 
valescent and receive an ‘ occasional 
visitor.’’ But I believe it’s fashionable 
to go to hospitals now and be ill among 
all sorts and conditions of people, 


Dear-. 


est and sweetest SELINA, do advise me by 


return. 
Your unhappy 
INA SIGISBIE, 





THE GROWL OF A GARDENER. 


THE balmy breath of Spring should bring 
The buds that should so soon be flowers ; 

Yet I in June can scarcely sing 
Of kindly May or April showers. 

For buds, alack ! are buds, not bloom ; 
We cannot bind them into posies. 

That beastly East wind was their doom ; 
In June I waut not buds but roses! 
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OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 


The Whirligig (WARD, Lock & Co.), by MAYNE LINDSAY, is a 
kaleidoscopic - cinematographic romance. Such the Baron, 
with his head aching after desperate struggles through its 
mazes and tangles, considers is a perfectly fair description of 
this wonderful work. ‘*‘ Wonderful, indeed ; would it were 
impossible! ’’ as the Unwieldy Lexicographer observed of a 
fantasia on the violoncello. The Whirligig is a most appropriate 
title for the story, which would, perhaps, not have come into 
in existence but for the popularity of a certain kind of romance 
whereof The Prisoner of Zenda is the model. Once, in the very 
thickest of the tangle, the Baron endeavoured to retrace his 
steps to find a fresh starting point, but all in vain. And this is 
a pity, for the melodramatic situations are good in themselves ; 
the duels, the hairbreadth escapes, the fights, the scrimmages 
are described with great spirit, and the illustrations are 
clever. But what the plot may)" = ‘ _ 
be the Baron leaves to some 
SHERLOCK HOLMES-like critic 
to unravel. 

Just to return for a moment 
to a_ book the Baron had the 
pleasure of remarking upon the 
other day, namely, Sa Majesté 
l’ Amour, for the sake of quoting 
Max O’RELL’s frank apprecia- 
tion ‘* de ce philosophe maussade 
THOMAS CARLYLE,’’ of whom he 
writes :— 


“CARLYLE a traité le monde comme 
il traitait sa femme. I) lui écrivait 
des lettres dans lesquelles il lui 
exprimait tout son amour; mais 
quand il l’avait auprés de lui, il ne 
pouvait jamais réussir 4 trouver un 
mot aimable a lui dire, ce qui eft 
aidé a la rendre plus heureuse.”’ 


Absolutely true. The Baron 
can recall more than one Carlyl- 
esque philosopher, who might 
be fitly described as ‘‘ sage and 
onions,’’ with the onions for 
the predominant partner in 
this summarised character. 
Certainly Max O’RELL is an 
amusing and a genial cynic. 

Yeoman Service (SMITH ELDER) 
is the title given by Lady 
MauD ROLLESTON to gleanings 
from the diary she kept in South athe 


COUNTRY. ADOPT COSTUMES OF 








THE ONLY WAY TO ENJOY A MOTOR-CAR RIDE THROUGH A DUSTY 


SEALED AND WARRANTED DUST-PROOF, 


| valuable men’s lives, and enough had been lost out there with- 
out that.’” My Baronite quite agrees with Lady Maup. 
Letters of an Eton Boy (CASSELL & Co.). ‘‘ Hac olim meminisse 
|juvabit.’’ ‘* Ancient Etonians,’’ says the Baron to himself, 
‘* will enjoy looking back on happy days at ‘ my Tutor’s,’ un- 
happy winter mornings at 6.30 school, haphazard saying lessons 
at a later hour in the dingy class-room of some strict, sharp- 
eyed and sharp-eared master, who was quite ‘up to’ those who 
were ‘up to’ him; glorious Fourths of June, the first champagne, 
the last swishing, the leave and licence, the delights, the 
dangers, and the anything-but-laborious days in the playing 
fields, in the Five Courts, on the Ascot Road, and, “after 
four,’’ up to Surley and back again for the roll-call, when 
|some of us were conspicuous by our ‘‘absence,’’ and others 
|were punished for taking on themselves to answer for us, 
\quite by mistake, of course. Yes,’’ repeated the Baron, pull- 
ing up short, ‘* I’ve no doubt of it; there isn’t an old, or let us 
say an elderly, Etonian to 
whom this book will not come 
as a tickle in the ribs, waking 
him up to any number of 
pleasant memories!’’ In the 
seventeenth letter Mr. NUGENT 
BANKES makes his juvenile 
hero relate how he and the 
youthful Thespians at his 
tutor’s performed a burlesque 
ealled Villikins and his Dinah, 
written aforetime by one who, 
when at Eton, wrote his first 
farce, and, with a distinguished 
east, performed it in his tutor’s 
Z\pupil-room, the author being 
-| then about two years younger 
-|than the heroine of the old 
ballad on which the burlesque 
was founded, namely, Miss 
Dinah, who was ‘‘ seventeen 
years old, with a very large 
fortune in sil-i-ver and gold.”’ 
The dates of days and months 
head these letters, but what 
was the year? Whencver it 
was, the ‘‘slang’’ of the place 
seems to have remained un- 
changed since ‘‘ the days when 
we went gipsying, along time 
ago,’’ i.e. in 1851; but there 
was, apparently, more work 
to be got through in Mr. NUGENT 
= BANKES’ time than there was 





THE ABOVE TYPE, HERMETICALLY 








Africa, visiting it as the wife of an Imperial Yeomanry officer 
at the front. It has the charm of the lark’s song, inasmuch as 
publication was unpremeditated. We have conveyed in simple 


| at the period of the Baron’s ‘* pupil-room ’’ days, though, judging 
| from these letters, it doesn’t follow at all that more work was done 


| then or is done now any better than of yore. Seemingly, these 


language, suitable to the literature of private correspondence, | later Etonians are inclined to resent having masters placed over 
a lady’s impressions of what she saw and heard amid the stirring | them who had not been educated at Eton, as in the instance of 
scenes of war. There have been some hard things said about |‘*the new master named HALL,’’ who teaches ‘* Mincrallogy.” 
the crusade of the West End to South Africa. Slumming being | This young letter-writer stays at Eton for seven years, so was 
out of fashion, fine ladies took to hospital-nursing. Lady Maup |a@ pretty old boy by the time he took leave of the Head Master, 
really did some practical work, setting up, principally out of | who, of course, bade him farewell with best swishes for his 
her private funds, a Convalescent Home at Kimberley. All the | happiness. THE BARON DE B.-W. 

same, when, in her journeying, she accidentally came within | 
range of Lord KITCHENER’S glance at a railway station she 








WATERLOO UP-TO-DATE. 








found it judicious to secrete herself about the premises. Lady 


MAUD ingenuously puts the case against herself and far less | 


worthy searchers after a new form of excitement. Permis- 
sion to go up to Lindley wheedled out of the General, and 
afterwards retracted, she writes: ‘‘ I was horribly disappointed, 
but it was a great mercy I did not go. I should certainly have 
been very much in the way, and I might, indeed, have cost 


(A Fact.) 
| Belgian Guide. Ze brave Picton ’e fall in ze arms of vic- 
| toire 
Facetious Britisher. Where was Lord ROBERTS ? 
Guide (not to be done). Lord ROBERT ’e stand on zis montagne, 
and ’e cry, ‘*‘ Hoop, Garde, and at zem!”’ 














